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REVIEWS. 

Did Shakspere vmte Titus Andronicus? J. M. Robertson. 
London, 1905. 

Mr. Robertson's book cannot be said to reach a final solution of 
the puzzling question presented by its title. Its discussions, while 
displaying much industry and acumen and of great interest to all 
students of the Marlowean period of the drama, will hardly win 
increased support for its main conclusion, that, whoever else wrote 
the play, Shakspere did not. The external evidence of Shakspere' s 
connection with the play is too strong for a ready acceptance of this 
conclusion, and Mr. Robertson's attempt to belittle the authority 
of Meres and the Folio only reveals the difficulties of his position. 
He is- even less convincing in setting up Shakspere' s prefatory 
reference in 1592 to Venus and Adonis as the ' first heir of my 
invention ' for proof that Shakspere had up to that time written no 
plays, except with collaborators. Whether the reference implies 
that the poem was composed or conceived before the dramas, or 
whether it was loosely used in regard to his first publication without 
reference to the plays, its interpretation is too indefinite to afford a 
sound basis for important deductions concerning his dramatic 
career. Of still less importance as evidence against Shakspere' s 
authorship is the fact that three editions of Titus were published 
during his lifetime without his name ; the same is true of Romeo 
and Juliet. Mr. Robertson makes a better case from his use of the 
known facts of the stage history of the period ; and, adopting Mr. 
Harold Fuller's plausible theory that Titus Andronicus was the 
revision of two old plays made about 1594, he makes clear the 
difficulties both historical and esthetic in supposing the present text 
to have been written by Shakspere at that date. 

It is the internal evidence, however, that mainly occupies the 
book. Altho over scornful of those who feel Shakespere's touch 
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here and there in the style, Mr. Robertson very properly relies on 
scientific methods rather than personal impressions. Tests of plot, 
structure, and substance, of meter, versification and diction, and, 
most notably, of vocabulary are made in connection with Shaks- 
pere's other plays and with those of his leading contemporaries in 
his early period. The conclusions reached may be sufiiciently 
indicated by one of the thirteen coimts of the very positive summary. 

' The probability is that between 1590 and 1592 Greene revised 
or expanded an older play, in which Peele had already a large 
share ; but there is the alternative possibility that Peele revised an 
old play by Greene and Kyd. The fresh matter, or revision, which 
in 1594 caused the play to figure as new, may again have been by 
Peele, or by Kyd, or by Lodge ; but the amount contributed by 
either of the two laat named to the present play is small, though it 
is somewhat likely that Kyd had a hand earlier in shaping the plot. ' 

Mr. Robertson's achievement in untangling the work of various 
contributors is not confined to Titus Andronicus. He seems indeed 
to have rediscovered the evidence upon which Mr. Fleay based his 
numerous attributions of authorship ; and there is hardly an 
anonymous play of the period that he does not conjecturally assign 
to two or more of his group of authors. It is this aspect of the 
book, the assignment of plays or shares in plays on the basis of 
internal evidence, that demands further discussion. 

The wholesale and not very critical adoption of Mr. Fleay' s 
methods is accompanied by some merited praise of that scholar's 
work and some emphasis on the need of painstaking investigation of 
both the theatrical conditions and the stylistic peculiarities of the 
drama of the period. Mr. Robertson's scorn for the traditional 
impressionistic criticism of Shakspere also leads to lively and rather 
journalistic attacks on some recent writers on his subject. These 
are perhaps most interesting to those mainly concerned, Mr. H. B. 
Baildon and Professor Churton Collins ; but one article of the varied 
indictment will win a wider appreciation, the attack on the tendency 
of English scholars to neglect investigations carried on by Germans 
and Americans. Mr. Robertson himself belongs to the large and 
growing class of English critics who spare no pains to examine 
carefully all that has been published bearing on their subjects. It 
is therefore especially unfortunate that two articles appeared just too 
late for his consideration: 'The Authorship of Locrine,' W. S. 
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Gaud, Modem Philology, Jan., 1904; and 'Repetition and 
Parallelism in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama,' F. G. Hubbard, 
Puhl. Mod. Lang. Assn., June, 1905. 

Professor Hubbard's valuable paper is of special interest in con- 
nection with Mr. Robertson's book and the problems it suggests in 
regard to the attribution of authorship in the early drama. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard analyzes the cases of rhetorical repetition and 
parallelism so numerous in the dramatists ; divides these into 
clearly defined classes ; and enumerates their occurrence in the 
different plays. His results, thus tabulated, he offers to scholars 
as a tool for the investigation of questions of authorship. Mr. 
Robertson's far less scientific method is best illustrated in his tests 
of vocabulary, which occupy over half of the book. He begins 
with the words occurring in Titua and in no other of Shakspere's 
plays ; then examines the plays of other dramatists for these words ; 
then examines various anonymous plays for words or phrases which 
he has found in the group of dramatists. The method is conse- 
quently a biased one from the start. It seeks to discover not, who 
wrote Titw Andronicm, but who else than Shakspere might have 
written the play. It attempts no thoro study of the dramatic 
vocabulary of the day, but examines the vocabulary of various 
dramatists only in reference to Titm, and examines certain anony- 
mous plays only with reference to certain observations on the 
vocabulary of a few dramatists. It would be possible to show by 
many examples how unreliable is much of the evidence, as is 
usually the case in determinations of authorship on the basis of the 
use of certain words and phrases ; but this is unnecessary, for the 
inconclusiveness of the evidence is revealed by the conclusions 
reached. Mr. Robertson, to be sure, qualifies the results of his 
studies by means of other tests in meter, structure and the like ; but 
he concludes (p. 185) that so far as vocabulary alone is concerned, 
the presumption is that Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Kyd 
(all the authors whom he examined except Shakspere) had a hand 
in Titm Andronicm. Or — put the results in another way — the 
vocabulary of TUua Andronieus has much in common with the 
vocabularies of the leading contemporary dramatists. This will be 
readily granted, and this is about all that can be established by 
Mr. Robertson's methods. 
Such investigations and such results are not novel or peculiar 
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to any one field of research. In connection with the early drama 
they have in recent years been noticeably numerous. Critical 
ingenuity has been busy seeking by means of internal evidence to 
find authors for anonymous plays, or to divide plays among several 
authors, or to find traces of an unsuspected author in a play 
attributed by external evidence to another. Mr. Robertson's book, 
as a more extensive and venturesome example than most, empha- 
sizes the need of the careful consideration of the problems and 
difficulties confronting students engaged in this branch of criticism. 

In any given cases there are certain peculiar conditions which 
must govern the application of internal texts. In the case of 
Titus Andronicus these are clear altho not always remembered. It 
belongs to a particular type of tragedies and to a brief and definite 
period of the drama ; and it is to be studied mainly with reference 
to this type and period. After the half dozen tragedies of the 
sixties, there are no extant tragedies until the time of Marlowe 
and Kyd. From 1670 to 1586-7 the development of either 
tragedy or history can be studied only in the titles of non-extant 
plays or in the critical comments of Gosson, Sydney, and others. 
About 1587 Tamhurlaine and the Spanish Tragedy (possibly pre- 
ceded by one or two histories as the Famous Victories) open a 
period remarkable for its tragedies and its tragic histories. The 
breaking up of the companies and the consequent publication or 
registration of a number of plays in 1594-5 mark a convenient 
limit for this period, one almost coincident with the death of 
Marlowe. 

The period includes all of Greene's dramatic career as well as 
Marlowe's, and apparently all of Kyd's and of Peele's. It also 
includes plays by Lodge, Nash, Wilson, Lyly, and Shakspere ; 
and possibly early work of Chettle and Dekker. Furthermore 
other dramatists now unknown were doubtless writing for the 
stage ; and their work may survive in the numerous anonymous 
plays. If we leave comedy to one side for the sake of simplifica- 
tion, we have a list of some thirty histories and tragedies acted by 
1594 and not earlier than 1586-7. This number may be increased 
by a few plays not published until later, as Dr. Faustus, Sir 
Thomas More, Part I of Henry VI, and Woodstock (Richard II) ; 
and, if the period be extended a little, by the three plays of 
Shakspere published in 1697 (^Richard III, Richard II, and 
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Romeo and Juliet) and his King John. If we end the period with 
1594 and include only the Henry VI plays and Titus of the 
Shakspere Folio, the period is a brief one, and the body of plays 
marked by definite characteristics. Of these plays very few were 
published with their authors' names, not even Tamburlaine or the 
Spanish Tragedy ; and our ascription of authorship in several cases 
rests on comparatively slight external evidence. In many cases, 
as in the three parts of Henry VI and Titus Andronicus, this 
external evidence has been questioned by modem critics, and the 
plays variously assigned according to internal tests. For the fol- 
lowing plays there is no external evidence of authorship, and for 
only one of them is there any agreement among critics as to the 
conclusions for internal evidence : — Arden of Feversham ; Battle of 
Aleazar (generally assigned to Peele) ; Edward III; Famous Vic- 
tories of Henry V ; Jack Straw ; King Leir ; Locrine ; Woodstock ; 
Selimus; Soliman and Perseda; Troublesome Beign of King John; 
True Tragedy of Richard III; Wars of Cyrus. If we omit one or 
two of the histories, comic rather than tragic in intent, we have a 
group of plays not only closely contemporaneous, but offering 
striking resemblances to one another. 

These resemblances correspond to the salient characteristics of 
tragedy of the period. These may be briefly summarized as the 
results of three important forces : the English chronicle plays ; the 
adaptation of Seneca to the popular drama, best represented by 
Kyd's Spanish Tragedy ; and the innovations of Marlowe. Plays 
dealing with English history and based on the chronicles are 
numerous ; and their characteristic traits extend over dramas of 
every sort. Perhaps the most noticeable of these are the scenic 
presentation of history ; the stage accompaniments of such presenta- 
tion, such as armies, battles, court ceremonies, embassies, orations ; 
and a chronicle or epic rather than a dramatic structure. The 
Kydian or Senecan influence appears in the revenge plot, ghosts, 
soliloquies, philosophizing, vestiges of Senecan structure, such as a 
chorus or a marked division into acts, and in stylistic elements, 
such as stichomythia, parallelism and the like. Most important of 
all is the influence of Marlowe, dominant thruout the period and 
resulting in the recreation of tragedy. His plays moreover make 
a fairly distinct type, exhibiting almost none of the Senecan traits 
of structure or style, distinguished by protagonists of overwhelm- 
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ing passions, about whom the action mainly centers, by much stage 
activity and spectacle, and by sonorous rant and splendid declara- 
tion. These three influences are not, of course, distinctly separable. 
Tatnburlaine in structure and material is a chronicle history rather 
than a tragedy ; and Edward JJ represents Marlowe's development 
of the chronicle play into historical tragedy. The Machiavellian 
villain ]}arabbas resembles Kyd's villain Lorenzo; and the de- 
piction of the inner struggle of the protagonist is found in both 
the Spanish Tragedy and Faustus. But the manifestations of 
these influences will be found unmistakable and widely difiused. 
Stylistic influences on the drama of the period, it may be added, 
are naturally complex and should be sought in part outside of the 
drama and in the works of Greene and Peele as well as those of 
Kyd and Marlowe. The contribution of Peele to the development 
of the drama still awaits thoro critical analysis, but he seems to 
have been influential chiefly as a stylist, and in this respect perhaps 
second only to Marlowe. His style, best exemplified in David and 
Bethsabe, exhibits most of the absurdities of the artificial verbalism 
of the day, but is distinctive in its figures, melody, and excess of 
fancy. 

The experiments and innovations of the period naturally pro- 
duced abundant imitations. With little notion of plagiarizing, 
dramatists borrowed from one another plot, situation, character, 
stage effect, quibble, or phrase. The success of Tamhurlaine and 
the Spanish Tragedy at the beginning of the period led to a host of 
imitations and rivals. Asiatic conquerors and revengeful ghosts 
fairly monopolized the tragic stage. There is scarcely a play that 
does not show manifest resemblances to Marlowe or Kyd or to both. 
In Alphonms of Arragon Greene introduced a Marlowean protago- 
nist into comedy. Arden of F&versham, perhaps the most original 
of the anonymous plays, a domestic tragedy written in evident 
reaction against the prevailing conventions in tragedy, without 
kings, ghosts, or illustrious actions, nevertheless imitates Kyd. 
The True Tragedy of Richard III supplies the material from the 
chronicles with a Marlowean protagonist and a Kydian apparatus of 
revenge. Loerine presents a combination of the ' conquering bar- 
barian ' and the ' revenge ' stories, of Senecan structure and popular 
farce, and of stylistic elements clearly imitative of Kyd, Marlowe, 
and Peele. Selimus, Loerine, Alcazar, Soliman and Peraeda, 
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Wounds of Civil War, and Titus Andronicm, diflfering markedly in 
many ways, have many minor similarities to one another and 
present a common resemblance in this union of Marlowean and 
Kydian characteristics. 

In stylistic matters, the evidences of borrowing and imitation are 
as clear as in plot and situation. There is hardly a trick of Mar- 
lowe's versification that is not paralleled in the Mario wesque plays 
of his imitators. His large proportions of polysyllabic words at the 
end of the lines is, for example, found in their plays, and scarcely 
elsewhere in the drama. His favorite rhythms are frequently 
copied. Again, as Professor Hubbard's tables show, there is no 
form of repetition or parallelism in the Spanish Tragedy which is 
not duplicated in many other plays ; and only one form, that of 
repetition with an added epithet, which is not found in that play. 
This peculiar rhetorical form is found in Peele and in Loerine, yet 
in other respects the parallelisms and repetitions of Loerine are in 
striking contrast to those of Peele and resemble those of the Spanish 
Tragedy. Identical passages are found in Selimus and Loerine; 
and the latter play borrows lines and phrases from Spenser. As 
Mr. Robertson's tests indicate, the anonymous plays abound in the 
favorite words and phrases of the known dramatists. All the 
revenge plays glory in a Stygian vocabulary. 

It would be difficult to find conditions in literature and the drama 
more favorable to this borrowing and imitation than were these 
half-dozen years of Marlowe's career. The dramatists were closely 
connected by association, friendship, or rivalry. A few men were 
writing for a few theaters in a small city ; and they were writing 
plays for the day. Whether as playwrights or as poets, they were 
engaged in a new adventure. Some were boldly making new path- 
ways ; others were closely following at their heels. Tragedy was a 
new thing' ; blank verse in the drama was new ; the opportunity 
for poetry and imagination on the popular stage was newly realized ; 
the very language that they Used was in many respects new. In 
such a formative and experimental period there is no need to sup- 
pose much deliberate borrowing ; imitation and reminiscence were 
natural, inevitable, and often unconscious. Any young actor in 
the early nineties with poetic aspirations had doubtless read 
Tamburlaine, and seen acted the Spanish Tragedy and the Jew of 
Malta and any other famous plays in whose performance he had 
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not shared. He had jested with George Peele, or listened to that 
poet recite the most sugary passages from his plays. His conversa- 
tion was adorned with the new words, the strange figure, the verbal 
affectations of the men with whom he associated or whose plays he 
had acted. His knowledge of ghosts, murders, villains, and 
atrocities was naturally confined to the scenes and situations of the 
plays that thrilled the theaters. His knowledge of poetry, bounded 
perhaps by Seneca and Ovid, received its chief inspiration from 
Spenser and Marlowe. If he tried to make a tragedy, it would 
certainly follow the Kydian and Marlowean conventions ; and its 
verse would be a gallimaufry of the artifices, absurdities and beauties 
with which the verse of his contemporaries was gambolling. 

Under these circumstances, what is the value of internal tests of 
vocabulary, meter, or rhetorical device as indications of author- 
ship ? Evidently only the most carefully considered and thoroly 
applied test is worthy of serious attention ; and the assignment of 
authorship even by such a test is likely to be discounted by the 
alternative probability of imitation or borrowing. It may be 
doubted whether even the checking of results by a multiplication 
and extension of tests will often lead to a discovery of authorship. 
Yet the accumulation of the facts of stylistic peculiarities has had 
valuable critical results, at least in a negative way. The investiga- 
tions of Professor Hubbard and Mr. Robertson both make plain the 
virtual impossibility of assigning any one of these early plays to a 
single author. The hasty attribution of a play on the basis of 
resemblances to the work of a known author — a kind of criticism 
that has been common — seems no longer likely to occur. 

There remains the possibility of discovering the work of revisers 
and collaborators as an explanation of the diverse resemblances 
noted in a given play. The conditions of the theater in the period 
make such discoveries plausible ; tho there is no reason for suppos- 
ing, as some critics seem to think, that every play in the course of 
this half-dozen years was several times revised by several authors. 
But revisions and collaborations, while very easy to assume and 
difficult to disprove, can rarely be established with any high degree 
of probability. If there is definite external evidence of revision, 
or collaboration, the task of assignment is, of course, imposed upoo 
the critic, but it may well be a last resort when there is nothing 
but stylistic data for its warrant. Few of the anonymous plays 
8 
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mentioned display any obvious marks of either revision or col- 
laboration. Moreover, there are only a few known authors to 
whom a play can be assigned, and by still fewer of these have we 
enough plays to determine with any definiteness their dramatic 
methods and style. In the case of a given play, Locrine for 
example, there are practically only Marlowe, Peele, and Greene 
whose works are numerous enough to supply data for assignment, 
unless we add Kyd with his single play. It will not do to assign 
all the tragedies to this syndicate. The slightly known dramatists 
and the others to us unknown should have a chance. Again, even 
if there is evidence apart from tests of style that the play was sub- 
ject to revision, the course and character of that revision must be 
indicated before evidence for authorship can have any finality. In 
this connection it is well to note Shakspere's method of remaking 
a play in the one instance where we have satisfactory texts of both 
the old and the new. From the Troublesome Reign he retained 
the dramatis personse and the plot, keeping the scenes, exits, and 
entrances with only such changes as were necessary for the con- 
densation of the action of two plays into one ; but he rewrote the 
whole with scarcely a reminiscence of the old phrasing. Apparently 
he made out a scenario of the old play, and took pains to forget 
the rest of it. Doubtless this was not always his method, or the 
usual one with his contemporaries, but it may indicate the need of 
defining the nature of a revision before proceeding to explain 
authorship. 

Finally, the assignment of a play to revisers and collaborators 
must face the alternative probability of borrowing or imitation. It 
is only a grain less absurd to find Greene or Peele in various of 
these anonymous plays than to find Marlowe. His characteristics can 
be traced everywhere, and shares in numerous plays might conse- 
quently be assigned to him— indeed this has been done in many 
instances. Such assignments have been generally rejected by 
scholars because none of the anonymous work seems worthy of 
him. This is not a sufficient reason since his known work is very 
uneven ; a better reason is that all the dramatists were imitating 
him. They were also, it may again be repeated, imitating Kyd or 
Peele or any one who achieved success. 

The interest in the anonymous plays of the period is largely due 
to their relations to the early career of Shakspere. Many of them 
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have been by one critic or another rashly ascribed to him, and the 
problems that they present to critics are practically the same as 
those offered by the three parts of Henry VI and Titus Andronicus. 
For Henry VI there are definite external evidences of revision and 
collaboration, and Miss Lee's careful examination of the internal 
evidence has left little encouragement for fresh examination, tho 
it has perhaps contributed to the present fashion of dividing every 
play among the same coterie of dramatists. Yet Miss Lee's results, 
as Professor Churton Collins has noted in his recent edition of 
Greene, can hardly continue to carry conviction. In the case of 
Titus Andronicus, the external evidence for Shakspere's authorship 
is stronger than that which passes unquestioned for the authorship of 
many of the plays of the period. The general feeling that the play 
is unworthy of Shakspere is still the main reason for the opposition 
to the acceptance of the authority of Meres and the Folio. The 
question has, however, been further narrowed by Mr. Harold 
Fuller' s investigation which makes it probable that the present text 
was based on two old and non-extant plays. If Shakspere in 
working over these plays, took the same course as in King John. 
then the plot, situations, persons, and horrors trace back to the old 
plays ; the verse is substantially his. But the reuniting must 
apparently be dated as late as 1594, and it is difficult to believe 
that at so late a date Shakspere could have written with so little of 
his characteristic manner. This difficulty, Mr. Robertson has fully 
emphasized. There seems to be opportunity, therefore, for still 
further investigations of stylistic peculiarities. It may be hoped 
that they will be as definite and thoro and unbiased as those by 
Professor Hubbard. K, however, they are to be made with humor 
and violence and partisan attachment for one side or the other of 
the controversy, there will be an excellent exercise and discipline 
for some student in collecting, recording, and harmonizing the facts, 
and eliminating the personalities after the method so interestingly 
set forth in Mr. Robertson's own Essays toward a Critical Method. 

Ashley H. Thorndikje. 

Columbia Univkbsity. 



